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the abode of the Self, which is immortal and without
a body. When, embodied (when thinking this body
is I, and I am this body) the Self is held by pleasure
and pain. So long as he is thus embodied, he cannot
get rid of pleasure and pain. But when the Self is
disembodied (when he knows himself to be different
from the body), then neither pleasure nor pain can
touch him any more.

Yet this Self, the serene soul, or the highest person,
does not perish, it only comes to himself again; it
rejoices even, it laughs and plays, but as a spectator
only, never remembering the body of his birth. He
is the Self of the eye, the eye itself is but an instru-
ment. He who knows I will say this, I will hear this,
I will think this, he is the Self; the tongue, the ear,
the mind are but instruments. The mind is his divine
eye, and through that divine eye the Self sees all that
is beautiful, and rejoices.

Here we see that annihilation was certainly not the
last and highest goal to which the philosophy or the
religion of the Indian dwellers in the forest looked
forward. The true Self was to remain, after it had
recovered itself. We cease to be what we seemed
to be; we are what we know ourselves to be. If the
child of a king is exposed and brought up as the son
of an outcast, he is an outcast. But as soon as some
friend tells him who he is, he not only knows himself
to be a prince, but he is a prince, and succeeds to the
throne of his father. So it is with us. So long as
we do not know our Self, we are what we appear to
be. But when a kind friend comes to us and tells us
what we really are, then we are changed as in the
twinkling of an eye: we come to our Self, we know
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